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The Hon. Colonel Dillon's Character of the Natives oe 
Ireland. 


HE descendant of the old Irish preserves to this day the 

A original persoval characteristics of his forefathers. He is 
in stature about the middle size, but oftener rather beléw than’ 
above this standard ; his eyes are generally grey, small, lively,’ 
and intelligent ; lis ‘coinplexion is swarthy ; his hair black ; his 
head is well shaped ; his features are snail and sha p ; his 
neck is thick ; his breast full and prominent, and his Shoulders 
are broad ; his body is compactly formed ; his thighs” aré 
thick and "imusculars his legs somewhat b wed, and, froar 
fie dampness of the "climate, und exposing them, wheh wet; 
naked to the tire, they become thick and fleshy at the ancles, 
dnd are subject to sores; they are sometimes varicots, an& 
their sinews are often enlarged. Notwithstanding this, wé 
fiid him equelin exertion on foot to the Scottish High laider, 
filiose legs, on the contrary, are clean and dry. al 
_ His disposition is dithcilt to be unders: ood ; bis character 
1s not seized in an instant; his moral poweis equal his pliysical? 
and he more nearly resembles, in this respect, the inhabi+ 
tantsof the more southern latitudes, than the northern climate 
of which lie if a native. He bas a noble and calm contempt 
of death. Ele is, howevér, rather influenced by suddeh 
impulses of valour, than master of a fixed, determined courage, 
which may alwwaiy s be relied’ upon ; for lie is liable to tlie most 
disgrace fy ui panic, at the sume time that he is capable of the 
Vol. 51, 5 B most 
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most heroic enterprize ; and he is subject to violent fits of 


irascible passion. ile basin bim usturally tye seeds of lovaky 
and warm attachment, and lie is susceptible of the hichest 
gratitude, not only for important favours conferred, but even 
for common justice rendered hiai: we must also yield to the 
Lrishiman t! 
any other country. . 

On the other hand, we must coniess, that if he be mindful 





of benefits, he finds nt dificult to forget injuries, amd he is 
therefore extremely unforgiving. Whenever his resentments 
are roused, or when he commends w sith an adversary, the 
senerosity which is so conspicuous in him on other ocea- 
sious entirely deserts him, aud be adopts the most arial, 
as well as the most desperate (sometimes even crvei) modes of 
wreaking his revenge. -His adversary can expect no mercy if 
he fall into his power. Ln all his schemes he makes use of 
a profound dissimulation, extremely diflicult to be tathomed, 
even by persons of-saperior education aad sagacity. Thus, 
from a persuasion of the reality of the oppression under 
which he has groaned, he has been induced to arw binsell 
With.a low ecunning, and this often in. breach of his word, and 
subversive of tne relations of socicty. Bat this arises ‘hea 
the circumstances of his peculiar situation. It is the sease 
gf that situation, aud is the natural result of the system, 
both political and economical, under which he has lived ; the 
consequence of the lass prescribed to him, and sometimes the 
maleadministration of those laws. 

lt is unjust to attribute all this to a natural de pri ivity of 
disposition ; for when he becomes a soldier, or is settled 
i another country, openness and manly ingenuousness, 
among his most unequivocal characterisiics. From the 
sume causes have arisen in his character traits of boastlu! 
ness, and sometimes of serviliiy, and, at the same tme, 
extreme suspicion of the justice, and even the honesty 

his superiors, As he has been habituated to consider hin- 
self a sort of slave, no wouder the characteristics of that 
state should adhere to him; and thus is be more inclined 
to appeal to the arbitrary decision of his landlord, tao 
to the laws of lis country, which he frequently does not 
understand : though sometimes, to serve a purpose, lie affect: 
not to understand them, 

In any pursuit, be is sanguine, active, and inte tigen. 
He possesses a great aptitude for the s#cquirement of 4 
ing and writing, aod bas a turn for mathematics. His imagine 
tion, too, is ft rie »,andevenardent. This attaches him moet 
to the Roman Catholic faith, which addre: itself powerfulls 
to the feelings of tts meimbe rs 3 but ~g is not guided s 


4. -™ : . y , , hd ) . .; oe 
entirely by his priest, as is generally supposed by some who hw 
J % 





YG palu of hospitality, ahnost beyond the native of 
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not considered his character profoundly. When his religion 
dues wot interfere with any favourite obj fect or interest that 
he may have in view, he is extremely devout, according to his 
ap} prehension of things, and is fe nd of giving into a sort of 
barbarous bigotry, which manifests itseli in attending sacred 
shrines and holy wells. Then he listens to the admoni- 
tions of his pastor, as if they fell from the lips of a pro- 

phet : but the moment that he feels his private interest to be 
different from the spirit of his religion, or the counsel of its 
winisters, the whole scheme of his f faith vanishes from his mind, 
though perhaps not p vermanently. 

He is not more addicted to strong liquors than the inhabi- 
tants of other northern countries; but having so much 
vivacity in his constitution, strong liquors have a more vio- 
lent effect upon his disposition than they experience. During 
the moments of intoxication, he is fieree and inclined to 
quarrel, and, whilst inebriated, he has no dislike to look upon 
blood ; but, at other times, he is good-tempered, and even 
soothing and ge a in his manner, more so, indeed, than most 
other men in his degree of life. 

There is also occasionally in his habits, diversions, and 
cast of mind, a fondness for a species of wild and melancholy 
harmony, which shews itself in the music and the songs in 
which he delighis, and the legendary and traditionary ditties 
which he recites. These he implicitly believes in, aad teaches 
his children, as if they really recorded the genuine history of 
hiscountry. All this, however, tends much to kee p alive those 
iwpressions which form the chaiacteristics of the ancient 
irish people. 

lt were injustice to say that he is not industrious. He 
labours like a valley-slave, The wretchedness of his habita- 
ton, and the want of certain comforts about him, often 
in lee ‘¢ the careless and superficial observer to pronounce him 
idle. 

He is w: armly atta hed to his native soil, his cabin, his 


family, and 1o old customs and habits: hence he is extremely 


adverse to any change. It is a false accusation, therefore, 
to declare himioclined to alter the form of his covernment, 
He has sometimes been impelled to resistanee from motives of 
revenge, however well or ill-founded; or from a mistaken 
hotloa, that the existing government is an innovation upon his 
ancient righis, and tends to repress and obliterate certain 
National fer lings, Mi certainly he did not resist the revolue 
lien of 1628, from a love of change, a people must be more 
pu losophically inclined, and more given to Ciscuss the recondite 
ear of g yverninent, and nave less ardent feelin rS, a be 
less fond of aucient customs than the Lrish are. . 


His 
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_ His domestic ~atrachments are superseded only by his low 
-and admiration of arms. He quits all that is dear to him to 
embrace a soldier’s life: he deligits in war, which is, in truth, 
* his element, and most becomes him, 

These are amoag we principal features which constitu 
‘the character of that biilliant people ; brilliant from ‘ake 
acknowledged vivacity and keeaness of their native wit; 
biilliant from a copious flow of meh and loxuriant eloquence; 
and brilliant from a love of arms. Hence we have see 
_the offspring of peasanis frequently leading tre armies of al. 
most every military sate in Europe to bittle, and emerging 
from want, misery, and squalidacss at home, to honour, Wealth, 
and power abivad. 

A people whose spirit no misfortunes could ever break. 
whose gaiety no miséry could ever damp; a people, dike 
the lrish, quick In t.ought, sanguicve in enterprize, aad rapid in 
action; require ooly a goverment, the genius of which ise pa 
ble of appreciating their character, aud developing their native 
powers, 

From the unknown and unascertained causes which make 
her inhabitants possess the characteristics of the southem 
Jatitudes, they have. also been induced to achere, with the 
greatest devotion, to a seligion susted to their character, bevel, 
thoogh it be, of half us original splendour, 

The progress which civilization, agricuhure, and commen 

«have made, is as yet in many parts of Lreland but in an infant 
state, wil) no immediate prospect of emerzing fiom it. 

The peas ots in the west of Ireland simply exist by what 
the land produces, and pay their rent as it were by .chanee; 
the chance of Jabour-in England, the chance earnings of 
the female part of the family by spinning a little yarn, the 
chance of selling some small cattle or a few pigs, the land 
and its wiserable crops affording a bare subsistence for their 
family. 

The state of the cottier is this: he is. placed ypon thal 
an acre, or anacre, of the worst ground that can well be con 
ceived convertible to useful purposes; and for this he mast 

vaurent amounting to fitty sivilings or two pounds. He 
is allowed, for the grazing of a cow, an« qual qua itity of bad 
Jand, for which he also pays alike anno! rent. For these 
ace ummeodaiions, fh they may be so called, he binds himself to 
work for the village at the rate of tour-pe Ice OF SIX-pence a day, 
by the year; at the end of which his wages are set against 
his sent; and, with the balance, he is to support a wife, aad 
generally a family of children, five, six, seven, or eight a 
number. How then, since the land does not produce to the 
tenants one penny a day, vor to the cotticr half a farthing, 
it umy be asked, how do the peasantry of Lreland contrive 
exist? 
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exist? Clothing is out of the questions for nothing they 
wear deserves the name of clothing. How are they fed? 
Iemay be said by potatoes, tilk, and batter. Bat that is 
net the cate ; for these articles are taken iho eonsiderarion, 
in the calculation of the highest value of the preduce of 
tte laud. ‘In‘fact, these poor creatures live by the ‘following 
contin zencies ; first, by the chance of the seasons, by which 
ite price of every article in which they are interested is 
iffluenced , secondly, by the chance of distilling and smag- 
gling without detection ; thirdly, by the chance of occasional 
labour in ‘England, ‘by which one or two of the common 
tenantry of the suinall holdimes are enabled to earn the greatest 
partof their-rent ; aod fourthly, if the «bove chances fail them, 
they have, at last, a chance of escaping from their debts with 
impunity, by abandoning the land, and emigrating’to Ameriea, 
orsettling elsewhere. 





FEMALE PASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


— 


WALKING DRESS. 


A Fligh round robe, with full long sleeve, trunmed with 
J saudyke lace at the throat and cuffs, and oraamenied 
yound ‘the bottom with a ‘T'uscan borde: in needle-work. Ashert 
capuchin :cloak of buff-coloured shot sarsnei, fastened with 
broscies on the shoulders, and trimmed with deep Chinese 
siik fringe of dhe same shade. A Moorish tocrken bonnet, 
gathered into a broach in centre of the forehead. Purple 
ridicule, with gold soap and tassels. Hall-boois of buff- 
coloured-kid. Parasol with deep lodian awning, Lae same as 
the cloak. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A Grecian round robe, with demi-train of fine ‘Indian 
Muslin or lialian crape, trimmed with sitk or silver fringe; 4 

ircassian sleeve, and bosom finished a da chemise. A Roman 
tunic of Sardinian “blue satin, confined with correspondent 
cord and silver buttons in front. A neck-chain and locket of 
silver filigree or pearl, with ear-rings and bracelets en suite. 


‘CHILD'S DRESS. 


A short-sleeve ‘Spanish vest and trowsers in one: av Indian 
dimity waistcoat with leng sleeves, and collar trimmed with 
narrow border of muslin. High shoes, of purple or blagk 
a Avcallege cap, of purple velvet, with .crunson 
and, 


PRO- 
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FROMENADE DRESS. 


A round robe of Indiav Jacconot, trimme? round the bottom 
with ribband ; a mantle of fine [ndia mull wuslin, or white 
crape, with ficher front, eruameuted with, drawn ribband and 


tassels, terminating on ove side ya a pointfinished with a tassel, 


and confined to the Waist cw ine same side. A. village hat of 


white chip, with acrowa of blended crape and sarsenet, bound 
and tie under the chin with ribband, over a lace eawl, and 
raised from the iuce by a svort wreath of small Freach roses, 
Parasol and ridicule of purple and greca shot silk; gloves of 
York tan ; Roman boots of white Morocco, 


ee - ———+—-2 — 
———— 


Journaiof a Voyage fram Millbank to Richmond, through 


the centre Arch of Battersea Bridge, and back again 
through one of the side cirches. 


6 leery wr Y, July 18, 1811.—Ten o’clock, A. M. Pushed 

off from shore, and ran against a barge that was drifiing 
down the river. ‘Tne bargeman d—d my spectacles, and 
asked me if I was learning the use of oars. When the barge 
passed we were so long before we decided which end of the 
boat should go first, that we bad drepped down with the tide 
almost as far as Westminster Bridge. At last we began to pall, 
and ip half an hour got opposite the New Ranelagh ‘Tea Gar 
dens. 

Eleven o'clock, A. M.—tie New Ranelagh Tea Gardens 
were still on our larboard side, although we pulled hard; but 
the tide was against us, and what man can perform impossi)i- 
ities? Found out that we ought to pull together, in order to go 
on straight. 

Quarter past eleven, A. M.—The New Ranelagh ‘Tea Gar- 
densa littleasiern of us. Gave a cheer, and pulled he ; 

Quarier to twelve, A, M.—Chelsea Hospital about a mile 
a head of us, bearing Jatitude—bat never mind latitudes; we 
found plen 
put my oar deep enough into the water, so LT splashed it all 
over Bob, who sat before me. He swore, and called ue a fub- 


ber; but his own oar slipped out of his hand, aad we had to 


I addle afier it. 

Twelve o’clock.— Drifting fast upon a lee shore, and did not 
know how to stand out to sea. Chelsea Hospital stood a- head 
of us. Took off my coat, and tugged manfully. 

Quarter past twelve, P. M.---Discovered how to baek water, 
and so stood off from the land. Opposite Chelsea Hospi 
Run foul of the steps, and onshipped our rudder. G 
board luckily. 


} 
; 


ty of longitude before we got back. Mem. Did not 
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Half past twelve, P. M.—Made good way towards Baitersea 
Bridge. Passed by Clrelsca Choreh. Admired the architee- 
ture: told Bob that Sir Hans Sloane was buried there 

Quarter to one, P. M.—Bob wanted to go through the side 
arch of Battersea Bridve; but [stood up for the centre one, 
and after some argument, in which much nautical knowledge 
was displayed on both sides, we agreed to go through the mid- 
die arch. - We pulled merrily. 

One o’elock, P. M.—Ran foul of the wood-work of the 
centre arch. boat stuck fast. I manaeuvred the boat 
ltook, and after incredible labour, which we pertormed with the 
greatest fortitude, notwithstanding our perilous situation, we 
succeeded ia getting ber clear, but | dropped the boat-hook 
into the water, and Bob picked it up as it floated past the sixle 
of the vessel. Mem. The people who were passing over the 
bridge laughed at us, and some threw dirt upon us as we panes 
under. Took no notice of the vulgar wretches. 

Quarter past one, P. M. ‘The ude began to turn, and we 
had easy work of it. In good time, for my right thumb had a 
great blister upon ite Puton my gloves 

Two o'clock, P. M.—Rowed along in fi ne style, visiting bots 
banks of the river, by doing which we saw ceatiwtee ly more than 
it wehad gone on in a straight line. Kew Bridge tn sighr. 

Half past two, P. M.—A boy in a fishing-boat kept along- 
side of us, and told us how to row. Took it kindly of him, 

and gave hin n a shilling before we parted. Gave us three litle 
fish in return. Passed by Brentford: repeated ‘Thomson's 
stanza from the Castle of Indolence : 







e 





L:ven so through Brentford town, a town of mud,” &e. 


A sudden squall blew my pocket handkerchief overboard, 

Which was lying on the seat. Hauled it in with the boat-hook, 
and hung itto dry on the stern. 
Three o'clock, P, M.—By the help of the above-mentioned 
oy, Who grappled our fore to his stern, we got safe through 
one of the arches of Kew Bridge. Tried to keep in the admi- 
mal’s wake, but could not. Forced to back water every mi- 
bu! 

Pour o’clock, P. M.—The tide being in our favour we soon 
reached Putney Bridge, but having parted with ous guide we 


ves wedged in as before. Got clear, however, with 


lounc course! rh 
less Citheulty as might be « xpected from cur lacreased skall. 
> «. aa ' } 

Bob threw his dog Chance into the water, and Lihirew my dog 


\rgal; made them swim after the boat, and wh we took 
in ia, they drenched us with spray trom the ir bic 

Quarter past four, P. M.—A heavy shower of rain came on, 
tu squally weather, so we run into bsp moored cur boa’, 
& ana 
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and took sheker at aa inp, a mile or two tits side of Richmond. 
Pulicd out our ham aod beef from our pockets, called for a, 
tankard of Whiutbread’s entizve, and regaled ourselves, happy, 
that we were in a snug birth, aud sorely overcome with fatigue. 
T eat vyoraciously, and so did Bob; had noue to spare, so the 
dogs went without. 

Five o'cloek, P. M.—Weather began to clear; drank. off 
our brandy and water, and called for the reckoning. Moide- 
rate, aud therefore we did not grumble. Unmeoored our. boat. 
Beb, stepping inig it, fell full length along the bo tom; I stood 
wpon the shore laughing; got ia uext, and fell also; Bob, 
laughed thea, aad | rubbed my shia. A long-time betore, ya 
could push off train shose, 

Half past five, P. M.—Managed, matters so ill that the tidg, 
was agaiwsi us again. Rowrd criss-cross as usual. Whea we 
game to Kew Bridge, run foul of the atch of course. 

Seven o'clock, P. M.—Our return home, was distinguished, 
by clon Uystances nearly similar to those which accompanied 
eur going forth. Like a drunken maa who tries to walk Si€ae 
dily along a straight line, we strove ww yain to keep one. Some- 
times Bob pulled woo styung, and sometunes | ; sometimes we 
pulied together, and sometimes, we did not; then I backed 
water, avd then he; we both grew tired; both grambleds 
both wished to get home ; apd were boyh hungry. 

Ten o’glock, P. M.—-At leagth we regched Millbank, but, ig 
was now dark, and thaugh, we found ourselves opposite the 
boaichouse, and the boat-owner wag on the shore bailing uy 
we were at least half an hour before we could row to land, 
We got ents ngled among other boats; then cleared off ; ihen 
we got eatangled again; ‘aud thea fousid ourselves in the.mid 
dle of the riyer. Empty stomaciis, fatigued bodies, blis- 
tered hands, and irritated minds, were adinirable companions 
in this predicament, out of which we at length extricated our- 
gelves, rather by chance than by skill. 

When we landed we had about four miles to walk, and: by 
the time we reached hoine we had received quite envedt o 
qur aquatic expe dition. We had set off with presumption, 
went of with labour, and returned with fatigue and discontent 
the common conse quence of ignorance, assuming to itselé thé 
office which only experience can fill. 

hus it often happens that high-flown expectations of plea. 
gure fail, and atier exerting our utmost endeavours to obtaia 
gratification, we regret the vain and unequal allempt. 

1 rem: in, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
NAUTICUS. 
Lord 
g 
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Lord Sheffields Annual Report respecting IWool, and the 


Woollen Manufacture, delivered at Lewes, in Sussex, 
July 29, 1811. 


as oe difficulties [experienced in forming the report on 

wool, and the woollen manufacture, which I had the 
honour of submitting to the meeting last year, are greatly in- 
creased, and { fear it will prove an arduous undertaking to pre- 
sent a satisfactory statement on the same subject for the pre- 
sent year. 

“ The continued extravagant conduct of the enemy, infi- 
nitely more huriful to the countries under his protection than 
it is to us, has greatly deranged trade and intercourse amoug 
nations ; yet the distress which has fallen on this country, did 
pot arise merely from the efforts of the enemy ; much has been 
done through precipitate and mischievous speculations, as well 
as by the dissemination of notions, tending to destroy confi- 
dence, and to prejudice the credit of the country; for not- 
withstanding the asserted decay of the woollen trade, in conse- 
quence of the war, [ trust 1 shall be able to prove that the ex- 
port of woollens has increased, and that the consumption at 
home must also be greater than ever it has been. It will be 
necessary to remark at some lcagth on the enormous importa 
tions for several years past of foreign wool, which, not without 
reason, has occasioned a great degree of alarm among the 
wool-growers of the united kingdom. 

“ In January, 1808, the quauatity of foreign wool then in 
Engiand, was smaller than usual; the speculators, some of 
whom held considerable stocks, purchased every bag as it was 
offered tor s ile during that year, Previously to those specula- 
tions, Spanish wools sold at the following prices, viz. Leonesas, 
Os. 9d. Segovias, 6s. to Os. Gd. and Sorias, 5s. to 5s. Od. at acre~ 
dit of eight months; and in the first six months of 1809, Leo- 
Resas rose to 25s. Segovias, 21s. aud Sorias 18s. per Ib. 

“It is said, the foreign wools had cost the merchants 
10s. per Ib. and that they were in the hands of afew men of 
large capitals. 

“ Very many who had engaged imprudently in speculation 
were ruined ; whereas immense profits were made by those who 
had purchased at the low prices of 1808, and conirived to sell 
the whole of their stock at very high prices, and then retired 
from the market; since that memorable speculation, Spanish 
wools have declined gradually in price, the manufacturer hav- 
ing nu disposition to buy more than his necessities required, 
which being less than usual, in consequence of a very conside- 
rable suspeusion of the wanufacture, and the importation of 
Wool very much greater than at any former period, reduced Spa- 
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nish wools to their former prices ; and in January and February 
last, the prices were low. Speculation then recommenced, 
The purchases of prime qualities in the months of May and 
June last, have been very great, and Leonesas are now sold rea- 
dily, at from 8». to 8s. Gd. but this advance in prime, has not 
much attected the inferior sorts. Fully two years consumption 
is said to be on hand, and the price asked tor Segovias ts 6s, 
and tor Sorias 5s. per |b, and not much is sold even at those 
prices. Butas the prime wools are now taken out of the mar- 
ket, and in the hands of those who will not sell at low prices, 
the manulacturer of superfine woollen cloths may resort to 
the vext or inferior qualities, which probably will raise their 
price. At this time the manufacturers in Wiltshire, Gloucester. 
shire, Somersetshire, and their neighbourhoods, are in general 
employed, and, as it ts called, at fair work, on the finest Spa- 
nish woois. ‘The consumption of superfine cloths made of that 
vool has been almost entirely by British subjects, and no consi- 
derabie quantity has ever been exported to foreign countries, 
Superfine woollens are actually scarce, in consequence of the 
late suspension of the manufacture; bat there can be no 
doubt that this manufacture will resume its former flourishing 
state, while Spanish wool is at its present moderate price. 

“ ‘The manufacturer laid on his wares, as usual, double the 
amount of the rise in the price of the material. Biue cloth 
rose to 34s. per yard, and upwards; but the extravagant price 
of Spanish wool, and of the cloth, checked the manufacture, 
There was much more parsimony in the use of it, and inferior 
cloths were worn. Now the blue cloths, which sold for 34s. 
are redaced to their former prices, viz. 24s. 

“« ‘The foreign wool imported in 1810, amounted to 
10,051,000ibs, the greatest importation ever koown, except 


tha: of 1807. It appears shee. that 1,727,000Ibs. of foreign 
wool has been imported into England in the quarter ending Sth 
of April last; but that quarter was very far short of the sane 
quarter Jast year, which was 4,630,416lbs. Prime English 
sorted wool, previously to the speculation, is generally esti 
mated at halt the price of the finest Spanish wool, that 1s, 
when the latter was at Gs Od. pei Ib. the Enelsh wool was 
worth 3s. 4/. but in 
: , 

| 


consequence of the late speculations, it 
sold at Os. siuce t 


le great tatlures among the wool staplers, 
Comparatis ly little was sold till larely, when considerable 
quantites have been disposed of, at prices, however, much re 
duced, aad lower than they have been during m ny years; 
prime South Down tm the fleece at from Qs. to Qs. Sd. per Ib. 
The principal growers of | nglish wool net having seid the 
growth of last vear, there must be a large rantiey on hand; 
there is very liti'c, however, in the hands of the manufacturers, 
whe scliom Keep any large siock. 


« The 
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“ The staplers of English wool, although many of them are 
very wealthy, few have money unemployed, their capital is 
pot at command, it is partly locked up in the estates of those 
who have suspended payment or become bankrupts; conse- 
quently they have not the means of increasing their stock, and 
the lack of money obliges many of them to sacrifice the stock 
they have. Nothing has tended more to cripple and distress 
this description of persous, as well as many others, than the 
general withdrawing of discounts by all banks, the result of 
the publication of the bullion commi tee report, and the gloom 
which has operated npon commercial men, has induced them 
to purchase much more sparingly than formerly. 

“ As to the state of the woollen trade in Yorkshire, I learn 
that the stock of unsold goods on hand in the last month was 
much greater than usual; that the best sorted English wool, 
which was lately sold at 5s. 5d. per lb. now sells at Ss. 4d. Gd. 
and 8d. all the lower sorts are fallen in that district, but as 
their advance was less, their fall has been comparatively uot so 
great. The best Spanish wool, which was once at 1s. and 
upwards, is now at 7s. But Spanish is by no means a princi- 
pal part of the wools worked up in Yorkshire. We are apt to 
dwell too much on our export trade to foreign countries ; the 
home market, or the supply of the British empire, infinitely 
exceeds the foreign demand, and undoubtedly has greatly in- 
creased. Exclusive of the consumption arising from an in- 
creased population, the circumstance of our having nearly 
800,000 men in our armies and fleets, who formerly required 
comparatively a small part of the wooliens now used for those 
fleets and armies, must greatly increase the demand for wool- 
lens. We have no methed of estimating the real amount of 
the home consumption, but we kuow it is immense; we there- 
fore are not very essentially dependant upon foreign countries 
fur the consumption of our wooilen manufactures, and a very 
great proportion of what appears under the head of exports, is 
for ditferent parts of the British empire. 

“ The official value for woollen manufactures exported last 
year, viz. 5,773,2141. exceeds in value the exports of the year 
1809, by 350,000I. and those of that year considerably exceed 
the exports of the preceding year. ‘he average exports of 
the last forty years, which includes the inmost flourishing period 
of our trade, is 4,652,523]. considerably more than 1,000,000). 
below tbe exports of jiast year; but these, it should be ob- 
served, are the official, not the real value. They, however, 
answer the purpose of comparison. . The estimated real value 
would probably amount to nearly double. | learn also there is 
no diminution of the exports of wovllen manufactures in the 
first quarter of this year. The exports of cloth to America in 
the ewily part, of the present year, were very great, probably 
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in the anticipation of the American prohibition being again 
enforced, but cautious dealers detained their goods which were 
not ready in time to reach America before the 2d of February, 
and have them on hand, whilst those who ventured to ship 
jn our ports ‘ull the Ist of February,succeeded in having them 
received. 

“ The East and West India demands for woollens are the 
same as usual, but very little business is doing with Germany, 
Holland, and the north of Europe. It should be observed, that 
France at no time took a considerable part of our woollen 
exports. The average importation of wool in nineteen years, 
ending 1715, was only 809,727lbs. and even at that time 
we considered woollens as our priacipal and most velua- 
ble manufacture. The average importation of eight years, 
ending 1789 (the commencement cf the French revolution), 
was ¢,60,828lbs, The average of eight years, ending 1799} 
was 4,020,000ibs. and the average of eight years, ending 1810 
inclusive, was 7,129,920lbs. ‘This immeuse increase since 
1789, must of course greatly clash with the essential! interests of 
the landed property of the united kingdom; and although 
the prime foreign wools, viz. Leouasus, even at Gs. 9d. can hardly 
interfere with English fine wools at from ¢s. to 3s. yet asa 
great proportion are lower, wools from Spain and Portugal, 
which in consequence of the great failure, bave often sold of 
late for less than the freight and insurance ; they not ouly 
interfere with the first crosses of the Merino with the British 
ewes, but also with the prime cloathing wools of English 
breeds, such as the Heretord and South Down: and the 
knowledge of the very extraordinary quantity imported, aad 
of the stock of wool in the hands of the growers, has pre- 
judiced so much the sale, that the growers seem entirely at the 
mercy of the buyers; and the latter are not averse to take ad- 
vantage of those circumstances, which will tend to keep down 
the value of wool. 

* Asit is now demonstrated that we can raise in these 
islands, wools as fine and as well adapted to our purpases as 
those that are imported, itis a highly unprincipled policy t 
continue an importation which costs us some millions sterling 
yearly. Aad at this time, when we are necessarily so’ greedy 
of revenue, a duty of is. per pound on foreign wools would 
be supported by good principles, and would have produced 
Jast year 540,550). One shiling per*pound would check the 
importation of inferior foreign wools, which principally inter- 
fered with the English fine wools, but would not prevent 
the introduction. of the prime Spanish sorts, such as we 
used] toimport. The tax would searcely be felt by those whe 
speculate in that article, and in consequence of the competi- 
Hon the manufaciurer. would pay little wore than he otherwise 
would 
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would do ; and as‘a very small proportion of our, manufae- 
wre of Spanish wool goes to foreiga counties, there can be 
no objeciion to the duty on the ground of hurting our-export 
trade. Itisa sutticient sacrifice of the landed to, the manu- 
facturing interest, to prohibit the exportation: of any kiad .of 
produce suct) as wool; but the admission of all wools without 
paying any daty, to the creat discouragement of the growth of 
wools in these kingdowns, 1s a sacrifice of essential intevests, Dot 
tobe supported on any principle of justice or policy. The 
patriouc introduction of Spanisi sheep by bis. majesty, aad 
by several spirited individuals, das succeeded wore papidly 
than the most sanguine had expecte:!, and there is: every 
reason to believe, that the Merino wool of British. growth, 
such as his majesty, Mr. Tollett, and other gentiemen, have 
raised, if it were waslied and sorted: in the Spanish.mode, 
might goto market ia competition with the average .of the 
Leonesas or best wools, and the heavy expeuce of importing 
wools be saved. But these exertions must soon decline, 
if the wool of every part of the wocid is to be admitted duty 
free ; the wool grower will be obliged to rcdinquish his present 
endeavours to improve the quality of his wool, as be finds 
he cannot have an edequaie price, and of course-he will aim 
at an increased quantity, insicad: of an improved. quality ; 
and thus we shail relapse into our former sloveyly -imatteniuon 
tothe character of owt wool. But to retura to the causes 
of the dullaess of the woolmarket, it may be jamputed 
not oaly to the overstock of foreign wool, but to tbhe- general 
distrust so diligently promoted, to mischievous. speeulations, 
wd the dithculty in having bills discounted : these have pro- 
guced many bankruptcies. ‘The scareity of gald- as most 
erroneously aitiibuted to particular operauons of the enefhy, 
to the war, and sometimes to the conduct, bighly infatuated, 
othe American states ; but it may in great part be imputed 
to our own bad policy, the neglect of encouraging tillage, the 
suttering it tolabour under great expences, permitting the grain 
ol couutiies comparatively untaxed aud untythed, to enter our 
ports, when the price of grain is too low to pay the farmer 
hisexpences. These prevent the growth of a sufticiency of 
Staiu, and have entirely putan end to our tormer export trade 
0 that article, which sixty years ago was very great.» it was 
the deficiency of grain in 1790, far more than foreign subsi- 
dies, that drew from this country its gold, and brought on the 
bank restrictions in. 1797 ; and trom that time to this we have 
mnporied on an average yearly to the amount of 7,000,000l: 
steriing ; which, added to the large sum we pay tor toreign 
Wool, accounts for upwards of 10,000,000I. ‘sterling, un~ 
necessarily sent yearly out of this country. In:addition «ta 
this, we have ‘perlaps too largely sun into the measure of 
im- 
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importing prodigious quantities of articles more than we cap 
re-export ; they remain warehoused here, free, indeed, from 
duties—but they must be, and are, paid for by us, and bills 
on this country are thus increased. These, and the necessary 
supplies of ourarmy and fleet, sufficiently account for the 
unfavourable state of exchunge. ‘The restoration of confidence 
is principally necessary to maiutain a reasonable degree of 
commerce ; but we may despond of that blessing while we are 
liable to such mischievous suggestions, that the rental of Eng. 
land, and its produce and manufactures, are dependent on, and 
must vary with, the price of bullion on the continent, and oa 
foreign circumstances ; a doctrine which can only tend w 
distress his majesty’s government, and through it to occasion 
great confusion aud mischief to the country. Too many of 
us are apt to be misled by insinuations, though superficial, and 
scarcely plausible, and often mischievously intended. It isa 
false notion that this country, ‘till lately, depended on the pre- 
cious metals for its circulating medium. Our trade would have 
been much more limited, if we bad not had in aid a great 
paper currency ; and it our coin had not found its way to the 
continent, | do not kuow how we should have been able to 
pay for the immense quantities of grain, wool, and other 
articles we have imported, and also the freight, or how we 
could have supplied our armies abroad. The rate of exchanges 
not affected by the issue of bank of England paper ; and | have 
little hesitation in saying, that the depreciation of that paper 
wil! not take place so long as the immense revenue of this 
country is received in bank of England paper at the exchequer, 
and the deeming it a legal tender seemed a natural consequence 
of the restriction. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





RUSSIAN HONOUR. 
{From Sir Robert Wilson’s “ Campaigns in Poland.”] 


Party of Russian officers, who had been taken at Land 
berg, were marching to Prague on parole, but under the 
charge of. some French otlicers; a corps of Russian maraudes 
surprised them, and afier some violence, the Russian soldies 
were indiscriminately proceeding to dispatch the French, when 
the Russian officers mterfered, and endeavoured to explait 
that, as these. French were but an amicable escort to then, 
who had given their parole, their lives must not ouly be pie 
served, but that honour obliged the Russian officers to refuse 
the opportunity of release, and, bound them to proceed as pile 
soners of war, until regularly exchanged, The marauder cap 
tain 
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tain stepped forward—“ Will you,” addressing himself to the 
Russian officers, “ join and command us, and conduct us to 
our country < li so, we xre bound to obey you; but, with this 


aunexed condition, that you do not interfere .with our inten- 
tion of patting to death tie French who are in your company.” 

« No, we cannot,” was the answer, and arguments were urged 
to justify the propriety of their decision. ‘The marauders then 
assembled as a court-maitial, and, after some deliberation, the 
captain re-advauced, and delivered its sanguinaty decree. 

‘The French, for their atrocious conduct to Russian pri- 
soners, on every occasion, have merited death. Execute the 
sentence.” Obedience was immediate, and the victims were 
successively shot. 

This lawless assassination completed, silence was again or- 
dered, and tne leader resumed his harangue—* Now, degene- 
rate Russians! receive your reward ; you, forgetting that you 
were born so, thai your country has a prescriptive right to 
your allegiance, and that you have voluntarily renewed it to 
your sovereign, have entered into new engagements with their 
most hated enemies; and you have dared to advance in your 
defence, that your word must be binding in their service, when 
you violate the oath you have sworn against them. You are 
therefore our worst enemies, more unnatural, more wicked 
than those we have slain, and you have less claim upon our 
mercy. We have un ininously doomed you to death, and in- 
stantdeath awaits you.” The signal was immediate, and four- 
teen officers were thus massacred for a perseverit ng virtue, of 
which iistory dves not record a more affecting and honour- 
able trait. 

fue fifteenth (Colonel Arsinoef, of the imperial guards) 
was supposed dead, the ball of the musket having entered just 
above the throat. He was stripped, and the body abandoned 
on the frozen and freezing snow. ‘Towards night, after several” 
hours’ torpor, sense returned, and whilst he was contemplating 
the horror of the ~ ist and present scene, identified, not only 
by his own condition, but still more painfully by the surround- 
lng corpses of his me Sao friends, and momentarily becoming 
hore ternific, from the apprehension of a horrible and unmitie 
gable de tli; he pereeived a high towards which he stag rered 
With joyous ¢ xpectation ; but Woen he approached the hut, a 
chimour of voices alarmed wis attention, He listened, and re- 
Coguised his carousing murdere! He withdrew from immi- 
bent destruction io a fate, as he then supposed, not less cer- 
tain, but less rude and revolting. He had sui! sufficient 
strength to gain the borders of a no very distant wood, where 
he passed the nis abt without any coyering ou his be dy, or any 
application to bis open wounds. / 
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The glow of a latent hope, perhaps, preserved atrimation’ 
his jortune did not abandon him, bis extraordinary protection 
was continued, and, as the day broke, he perccived a passing 
peasant girl, who gave him some milk, finally sheltered him, 
and obtained surgical relief. He recovered, and went to Pe. 
tersburg. The emperor ordered him to pass the regiments ii 
review, that he miclit- designate the offenders. He declined 
to dé so, observing, that “ he thought it unadviseable to seek 
an occasion for correcting such a notion of indetcasible alle 
giunce ; that it was betier to bury in oblivion a catastrophe 
that could not be alleviated, than, by an exemplary punish 
ment, hazard the introduction of a refined polity and manner, 
which, by denationalizing the Russian, prepared him for fo 
reign conquest; that Russia was menaced by an. enemy who 
could only triumph by the introduction of new theories, gene 
rating new habits, aud, alihough he had suffered from an é- 
fort of more liberal philanthropy and respect for the laws of 
war, he would not, at sucii a moment, be accessary to innove 
tions which removed some of the must impreguable barties 
to the designs of France.” 








—_— 


Dangerous Activity ef Mental Imbecility. 
fT HE power to do evil, by the busy intermeddling of war 
dering imagination, has seldom been more distinctly ex 
emplified than in an instance lately published by Richard Lo 
vell Edgeworth, esq. which ovcurred during the progress of 
his amending the flag stone roof of the new jatl at Longford, 
in Ireland. The height of this roof from the ground was 0 
e@reat asto render the ascent to it by ladders inconvenient 
Mr. Edgeworth, therefore, imagined certain pendent scaffolds 
and pliable ladders, which were moved to all parts of the rool, 
as required. ‘These were held up by strong ropes, w hich were 
securely fastened to the iron bar gratings of one of the uppa 
cells of the prison. ‘ Notwithstanding all the precautions tat 
have been taken, sn accident threatencd the kves of the work 
men emploved. One morning towards the close of the bus 
ness, and of course after all concerned had acquired conh- 
dence, the principal workmen found the ladders, and scaffold 
that was attached to them, giving way. He had sufficient pre 
sence of mind to throw himself off the scaffold on to the rool; 
i 


as he was vear the t Ps the slope of the roof was not sudden. 
He could theretore support himself there, by his hands, ul 
his companions relieved bim. The cause of “this sudden and 
unexpected failure, it was impossibie to foresee. A mad We 
man had been accidentally put for a single night into the up 
per cells; there by moon | vit, with that mischievous alucrity 
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which is often the accompaniment of insanity, she employed 
herself in untying the cords; and thus the scaffolding was de- 
prived of its support. 

The medical consideration of this disposition rather to do 
mischief thav good by the unhappy subjects of tlie disease al-, 
lided to, is ameng the most curious and embarassing pheno- 
mena which agitate human nature: if this disorder be a de- 
rangement of the bodily frame only, whence is this activity, 
and-what gratiheation can be antictpated by the patient from: 
such labours? Lf this diseasevbe really an alienation or depra+ 
vation of mental powers, are thereeases in which this pheno- 
menon tends to produce benefit, rather than mischief? refined 
virtue, not malevolence? 





PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 


Man of Persia. inarried;and his wife, when. seen by hint 

after marriage, according to the Persian custom, which 
forbids unveiling, except to. the nearest relativea, proved to be 
extremely ugly. A few days.after the nuptials, she said to 
him,“ My life,as you have numerous relations, {£ wish you 
to inform me before whom of them I may unveil.” “ My 
soul,” said: the husband, “ if thou wilt but conceal thy face 
from me, [ care not to whom thou shewest it.” 





ON CONTENTMENT. 


O wish ardently, whatever be the object, will always be 
able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe our- 
selves to want, torments us, not in proportion to its real value, 
but according to the estimatiow by which we have rated it in 
our own minds: in some diseases, the patient has been observed 
to long for tood, which scarce any extremity of hunger would 
in health have compelled him to swallow; but, while his organs 
were thus depraved, the craving was irresistible, nor could any 
rest be obtained ’till it was appeased by gratification. Of the 
same nature are the irregular appetites of the mind; they are 
eagerly excited by trifles as well as by real wants. 








A QUESTION, by M. James, of Plymouth Dock. 


T is required to find a number, which being multiplied by 3, 
and the product subtracted from the square of the num- 
ber to be fouad, the remainder will be 33, 
Vol. 51. 5 D Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Daw, of Landulpb, to R. Roberts's Charade, inserted May 27, 


UNTSPILL, friend R. I know full well, 
And certainly *tis there you dwell. 


*+* We have received the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge ; 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; - A. Keen, of Plymouth; G. Couch, jun. 
of St. German’s; J. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, 
near Lauaceston; W. Bickham,of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; and 
J. Davey, near, Mevagissey. 








Answer, by Caréline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate, to 7. Byrt's Rebus, inserted the 
34 of Fune. 


1s parts you meant, when join’d with care, 
The ISINGLASS will make appear. 


*,* J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston, has also answered this 
rebus. 








Auswer, by T. Sherwill, at Pimies School, to J. Chapple’s Rebus, inserted 
June 3. 


ELESTIAL PEACE! deign to descend 
From thy blest realms above ; 
No more let discord nations rend, 
But live in sacred love. 


Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s. 
ate; J. Strike, near Launceston; W. Bickham, of Spriag Gardens, near 
snburton; Y. Z. of Exeter; J Davey, near Mevagissey; I. Byrt, and 

i; Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; G. Couch, of St. German’s;. A. Keen, of 
lymouth ; J. W. of Charmouth; and M. W. of Topsham. 











» A REBUS, by Fabn Strike, near Lauuceston, 


Plant I like, ye wits, unfold ; 
An animal must next be told 
The goddess uf revenge then shew ; 
What ought to dwell in me and you; 
One of the well-known shelly trbe, 
You for my last, gents. wiil describe: 
Join the initials true and right, 
An Indian fruit will come to sight. 





An ENIGMA, 4y Agricola. 


ITHIN some cell or dreary waste abode, 
Some lonely path, or unfrequented rvad, 

J oft am found, rem. te from wars or strife, 

For broils I shun, and seck a quiet life. 

No acts of wickedness do I pursue; 

a poe at church, sometimes at chapel too, 

As I reserv’d, and not to mirth inclin’d, 

My friends are few, these not the jovial kind; 
But like ms self are pensive, sad and slow; 

Yet friendship joins, and we no jars eer know ; 
Take one hint more, the work shall be disbanded, 
My presence ot in courts has been demanded, 

9 POETRY 
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MEMORY. 


[From “ The Pains of Memory, a Poem, in Two Books, by Peregrin 


Bingham.”] 


EMORY | too faithful treasurer of the past, 
If thou but throw one glimpse upon the crimes 

That blacken’d former days, but long have slept 
Deep in the full stor’d mansions of the mind 
Unwept, untold; how fearful are the thoughts, 
How rending are the vain regrets that rise! 
Then, all the ills that from example’s fount 
May flow profuse, then all the thoughtless souls 
That idle precept couch’d in idler tale 
May haply have misled, ’till now unseen, 
Burst forth in hideous prospect, and the stain 
Of single guilt still widens as we gaze; 
Still widens, as the undulating ring 
That on the surface of some sleeping lake 
Rose from the casual shock of missive stone, 
And from its tiny centre circling quick 
Shook far the yiel.\ing wave. 





The Battle of Albuera; or Beresford and Victory, May 16, 1811. 





BY W. T, FITZGERALD, ESQ, | 


N rush’d the foe, at break of day, 
And found our men in firm array ; 
In numbers confident, and strng, 
His horsemen scour’d the plain along. 
*Twas then the work of death began 
And thousands overwhelm’d our vant 
In the same rank they fought, they died, 
Fach by his brother-svldier’s side, 
With all their honour’d wounds before— 
Not Spartan valour could do more! 
‘Thus when the tempest rends the wood, 
The giant oak falls where it stood! 
No eyes beheld one Briton yield, 
Or turn his back, or quit the field; 
Oppress’d by numbers he must die, 
ut never, never, never fly. 

Peace to your manes, gallant men! 
You ne’er must see your home again; 
Yet laurels, sacred to the brave, 
Shall spring from every soldier’s grave! 
And well you earn’d the laurel tree, 
Who gain’d, by death, the victory. 
Short is the triumph of the foe, 
His ranks are thinn’d, his chiefs laid low, 
ForwaARp’s the word that strikes the eary 
And dreadful gleams the British spear! 
Glowing 
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Glowing with vengeance they advance, 
‘To.charge the boasied.troups of Braace, 
Hervic verse alone should tell 

How Hoghton, cheering on his warriors, fell. 
Chieftain! your deeds shall live in fame, 
Reftegting honour on your name ; 

And tho’ Iberia claims your dust, 

Your country consecrates your bust! 


Nor shall the youths of humbler lot, 
Brave Walsh and Thomas be forgot ; 
In life a d death to honour just, 
Neither resign’d bis sacred trust ; 
When all his contrades fell around, 
The gallant ensign kept his ground ; 
** ¥ oor standard yield,” the Frenchmen cried, 
Brave Thomas answer’d “* no,” and died! 
Walsh, when he felt the hostile dart, 
Preserv’d the colours next his heart, 
Andas-he sunk, by wounds oppress’d, 
Still kept them closer to his breast! 
Such bright examples should be told, 
Of ‘hearts of more than mortal mould! 
Tho’ young in rank, and martial station, 
They form the bulwark of the nation, 


If all were nam’d who merit praise, 
Endless would be the poet's. lays, 
For in this battle of. renown, 
Each here, shares the victer’s crown! 
Dire is the conflact now, indeed, 
And thousands upun thousands bleed ; 
? Till the red cross, so fam’d in story, 
“Friumphant waves for England’s glory! 
Te British valour, Soult gives way, 
And Beresford has won the day! 
For see, the French the laurel yield, 
And quit the hard disputed field. 
The sons of Portugal and Spain, 
Their country’s honour well maintain, 
And on this day may proudly claun, 
To share with Britons, British tame! 
Hark! how our men in shouts declare, 
Shouts that re’echo thro’ the air! 
Our comrades now aveng’d shall be, 
By Besestord and victory ! 
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SONNET TO AN ANCIENT OAK, 


AIL! rev’rend tree, with kindred ivy twin'd, 
Low at your foot, my languid limbs I spread, 
And pillow’d on the leafy couch you shed, 
These soft reflections steal upon. my unoad, 
How often you have felt the winter’s wind; 
Pow many summers beaw’d upon your head! 
How many, whv in infant gambols join’d 
Beneath your shade, now slumber with the dead; 
And soun shall he, o’er whom your branches. wave, 
Where yon white stones point out the hallow’d ground, 
Sleep unremember’d in some nameless g. ave, 
And dark oblivion spread her curtaia royad, 
Anotner, und another race shall fail, 
Ere all-devouring time your knotted trunk assail. 
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